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THE VALUE OF THE STUDY OF COLONIES FOR 

SOCIOLOGY 1 



PROFESSOR ALBERT G. KELLER 
Yale University 



The student who would understand the framework of society 
is led from the outset to the contemplation of its simplest forms. 
Inasmuch as, by the nature of the case, he is debarred from such 
extended and controlled experiment as that of the physicist or 
chemist, he is obliged to scrutinize with the more jealous care 
such series O'f phenomena as are presented in least complex form 
by nature itself. Hence we find the work of a Spencer or Tylor 
concerning itself primarily with societies which lead relatively 
the simplest existence — i. e., societies of so-called "natives." 

Study of such societies gives us our only starting-points for 
the scientific demonstration of the evolution of human institu- 
tions. It is but seldom, however, that we get, in the case of any 
single human group, a perspective of societal evolution through 
several stages. It is one of the reproaches cast up against the 
sociologist that he pieces in such data from widely segregated 
human societies as best subserve his purposes of argument. This 
is too often true. But it is yet not impossible to offer to those 
who object to> this process some actual proof O'f an unbroken 
evolution. This may be done historically, for instance, by tracing 
the evolution of an ancient people into its modern after-type. 
Here, of course, one has to meet the old criticism or cavil on the 
score of non-reliability of evidence and non-continuity of race. 
But further historical evidence may be accumulated through the 
study of groups detached from an older civilization and subjected 
to a graduated series of life-conditions, ranging from the primi- 
tive to the cultured — i. e., through the studies of colonies and 
colonial or frontier society. 

The world has come to respect Haeckel's biogenetic law 
whereby physical man betrays his amphibian and other ancestry; 

1 A paper prepared for the Colonial Section of the Social Science Division of 
the Congress of Arts and Science at the St. Louis Exposition of 1904. 
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and to scoff less confidently even at Spencer's contention regard- 
ing the progress of the human child through the types of the 
intellectual past of his race. It is clear enough, if embryology, 
geology, and paleontology tell us any truth, that the former pro- 
gression must have taken place; and it must be a matter of uni- 
versal scientific experience that the latter succession of forms is 
all but as inevitable as the former. Such series are the necessary 
expressions of the development of the organism (growth) and 
of environmental influences. 

It is not intended here to champion the often fancifully 
expressed analogy of child and mother as applied to colony and 
metropolis; nor to assert further and more rashly that the child- 
society obeys some sublimated biogenetic law by the necessities 
of its organism and ancestry. The biological analogy is interest- 
ing and suggestive; it possesses great pedagogic value — but it 
explains nothing. What the sociologist may note with safety is 
that in the colonial or frontier society there occurs an elimination 
of many artificial or cultural conditions of life prevalent in the 
metropolis, and that this results in an approach, more or less 
close, to conditions of existence characteristic of "savage" socie- 
ties. What more natural than that men should adapt themselves, 
and so revert, one might say, to the less developed societal forms 
of their remote ancestors? With the gradual re-establishment of 
the less rude environmental conditions of the parent society, they 
would then pass through many phases once traversed by that 
society, only at an accelerated pace. That is, we should look, 
in their history, to find a rapid and, though imperfect, fairly 
complete evolution of social forms. 

This expectation, here placed in a priori form, is really the 
conclusion of scientific a posteriori induction. A few selected 
facts will suffice to indicate the line of investigation or thought 
whence, with reserve and in safe terms, yet clearly enough for 
the purpose, the general conclusion may be drawn. 

Take, for example, the New England colonies — for it is neces- 
sary, in order to satisfy our hypothesis regarding the identity 
of race of a considerable body of settlers, to take some temperate 
or settlement colony. The industrial organization was in many 
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respects rudimentary, many of the arts being plainly modeled 
upon those of the aborigines themselves as being thus best adapted 
to the new and rude environment; the media of exchange and 
standards of value were not essentially different from those in 
vogue in Fiji, and represented the best and most expedient system 
under the circumstances; war was without amenities; in short, 
the struggle for existence was crude and primitive. And the 
domestic system reflected these conditions in unmistakable form : 
the wife was an economic partner; children were, as economic 
assets rather than as additional burdens, greatly desired and 
plentifully begotten. There is no tale of "race-suicide" in a 
frontier society. Amusements were rude; even religion was less 
ethereal, and partook of an expedient practicality and rude 
rigidity, not to mention rank superstitution. Law was in its 
infancy; and morals reflected a less evolved standard. 

Brief reflection upon these considerations, and others sug- 
gested by them, convince one as to the affiliation between such a 
frontier society and what we call a "lower" or undeveloped 
society. However cultured and refined men had been in the old 
home, they (and their offspring) could not withdraw themselves 
from the influences that demanded either adaptation, or suffering 
and death ; and they conformed perforce to a simpler type. 

It is not long, as the progress of the world goes, since this 
type existed in New England. But the descendants of the settlers 
are now, and have for some time, been upon a level, materially 
and for the most part intellectually, with their distantly removed 
cousins in the old home. That is, in a few decades the former 
have passed through the intervening stages and have almost, if 
not quite, "caught up." Here is an evolution in very truth, albeit 
a speedy one, whose stages are at times blurred and all but over- 
leaped. And yet, if the observer considers in candor the history 
of the colonists, he will see it to be, what all evolution is, a 
series of successive and often involuntary adaptations to a modified 
environment. 

The same story, in somewhat changed terms, may be read in 
the history of the colonies in Australia, New Zealand, the Cape, 
Argentina — that is, wherever the European races have been able 
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to live, breed freely, and found homes. Here is, in any case, a 
strong side-light for the student of human society. But if the 
colonists return, upon occasion of the impact of ruder environ- 
mental conditions, thus automatically to relatively the same status 
as present-day primitive peoples (which was, as we happen to 
know, that of their own forefathers), the inference is fortified 
that where no such parallelism is demonstrable, the status of the 
present-day primitive peoples must represent approximately that 
of the "progonoi" of present-day civilized races. The more 
intimate the study of frontier societies, the clearer one becomes 
in his own mind of the validity of the sociological evidence drawn 
from primitive societies and their life. For what he has before 
believed from general considerations, the sociologist now has a 
certain practical demonstration. And the greater the fund of the 
latter possessed by the sociologist, the more valid his claim to be 
heard in arguments hitherto ridiculed by some. 



